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with the third of the coplas; and the sentiment, though common to Spanish 
poetry and thought, is by no means popular in tone. No. 25, which, if 
not composed by the well-known Porto-Rican poet, Jose Gautier, is very 
similar to his work, is too figurative and of too lyric a quality to be popular 
in origin. No. 42, inspired perhaps by the lines taken from Espronceda's 
"Student of Salamanca," is not popular either in spirit or in content; 
No. 58, which is based on the same introductory lines, is developed in 
a much simpler way, and uses a theme more typical of the people. 

The same distinction should be drawn between Nos. 47 and 55. The 
former is too figurative, too carefully and consistently developed, for folk- 
poetry; the latter, more simple and direct, is probably a popular poem. 
The references to flowers uncommon in Porto Rico point to a foreign origin 
for Nos. 76, 90, and 91, probably to the Spanish ballads of the seventeenth 
century, which are literary rather than folk ballads. No. 255 was composed 
for a vaudeville singer, a copletista, and sung several years ago at the Romea 
Theatre in Madrid: it can hardly be classed as folk-lore. And No. 160, 
"La vida del campesino," although it pictures exactly the life of 
the jibaro, is the work of Alejandrina Benitez, a lady of culture. The 
original, which I think was never published, may be found, according to 
Mr. Virgilio Davila, in the possession of the Eugenio Benitez Castano 
family. 

Valuable as is this interesting collection of decimas from Porto Rico, I 
think we should use considerable caution in assuming it to be truly repre- 
sentative of a folk-art. 

Louise D. Dennis. 
Vassar College. 

The above review by Miss Dennis is, on the whole, directed to show 
that many of the decimas under discussion are learned or semi-learned. 
Since I have said as much in my introduction to the dScimas, I hardly 
think it was necessary for Miss Dennis to repeat what I had already said. 
I quote below from my introduction (p. 290) : — 

"The popular poets have often been under the influence of real poetic 
inspiration. One suspects in some cases semi-learned influences; but even 
so, they are considered anonymous, have no known authors, and are in 
every respect the poetry of the people. ... I suspect, however, that in 
Porto Rico, and perhaps also in other countries, the decima is cultivated 
by more pretentious poets; and it is not unlikely that many of the composi- 
tions that have attracted our admiration and attention are the product 
of learned poets, who composed them for the people and abandoned them 
to their fate." (See also pp. 291-292.) 

I would say now exactly what I said before; but I certainly do not, 
for that reason, believe that our complete collection of decimas cannot be 
classed as folk-poetry. On the whole, the material is folk-lore, in spite 
of the learned influences I speak of, and which Miss Dennis discovers 
anew. These dicimas are of the same type, as a rule, as those published 
by Lenz ("tJber die gedruckte Volkspoesie von Santiago de Chile," 1895); 
and he does not hesitate to call them Volkspoesie. I agree with him, and 
in general also with the remarks of Dr. Mason, given below. 
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As to No. 160, I am glad to know that it is of known authorship. May 
I say that I do not consider Dona Alejandrina Benltez much of a poetess? 
Any third-rate New-Mexican cantador can compose better ones, real popular 
decimas. 

As for the language, I have explained many times that one cannot publish 
folk-lore material in the original dialect, unless one makes a specialty of 
the dialect and has taken down personally every word of it. On the whole, 
however, the Spanish spoken by the most ignorant classes of Porto Rico 
is the same as that spoken by the ignorant in most Spanish countries. 
Nothing would be gained for dialectology unless it were in phonetic script, 
recording the exact sounds in question. As regards syntax, the decimas 
reflect quite well, and are indeed representative of, the popular Porto- 
Rican popular Spanish. 

But Miss Dennis raises the question as to just what are the marks of 
popular poetry or folk-lore. Here we enter a problem that is indeed in- 
teresting, but we may have quite different opinions on the subject. Per- 
sonally I am certain that folk-poetry has most of the elements of learned 
poetry, and often in a more refined degree. What poetry is prettier than 
the Spanish ballad poetry, and is it not popular poetry? If it is not, then 
I have yet to learn just what folk-poetry is. It is real art, — yes, real 
folk-art, — and much superior to the art of poets like Dona Alejandrina 
Benitez. It may interest our reviewer to know that in Dr. Mason's bulky 
collection of Porto-Rican folk-lore 1 — and folk-lore it is, in spite of the learned 
and semi-learned sources of some of it — we found, among other things, 
some thirty odd traditional Spanish ballads, evidently thrown in just for 
good measure. That alone is sufficient, in my mind, to prove the real 
popular character of the collection as a whole. 

AURELIO M. ESPINOSA. 
Stanford University. 

Miss Dennis raises the question whether the decimas do not proceed 
from the lettered classes instead of from the country people, and whether, 
therefore, they are entitled to be considered as true folk-poetry. 

This question naturally resolves itself into two phases: (i) Is the decima 
a popular poetical vehicle among the jibaros? and (2) Is the jibaro the 
originator of these decimas? Apparently Miss Dennis considers that both 
these questions should be answered in the negative, believing that practi- 
cally all the decimas were composed by local poets in towns, where they 
were written down by the school-children. I, however, shall insist on a 
dogmatic affirmative to the first question, and a qualified affirmative to 
the second. 

The decima, despite- the fact that it is a poetical vehicle of considerable 
artistic merit, comparing favorably in rigidity of form and general spirit 
with the English sonnet, appears to be the most popular form of poetical 
expression among the illiterate jibaros. At the velorios and other social 
gatherings, according to my informants, it is the decima rather than the 
aguinaldo which is most sung. It was a source of great surprise to me 

1 Published in the Revue Hispanique, Vol. 43 (1918) : " Romances de Puerto Rico,'' 
publicados por Aurelio M. Espinosa. 
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to find these poems, many of them of not a little beauty, known and sung 
by illiterate mountain peasants. Quite a number of the decimas in the 
collection were written down by me in phonetic text from the dictation 
of jibaros in out-of-the-way country barrios. I believe that there are few 
adult jibaro men who have not memorized one or more decimas, which 
they sing, when called upon in turn, at social gatherings; and nearly every 
little country hamlet has its noted decima singer, who has dozens of them 
at his tongue's end. 

Miss Dennis offers three principal reasons for believing that the decimas 
are not truly of the country people: first, that the school-children who 
wrote them down came from the literate classes in the towns; second, 
that they contain few of the phonetic, dialectic, grammatical, and rhetorical 
linguistic peculiarities of the jibaro; and, third, that the collection contains 
no decimas relative to the movement for independence. 

Despite Miss Dennis's evident intimate acquaintance with things Porto- 
Rican, I cannot agree with her that "school-children . . . are drawn al- 
most altogether from the literate populations of the town, and not from 
the true folk, who live in the country or in the mountains." That was 
doubtless the case under the Spanish regime; but under the American 
school-system every child is required to attend school, and the law is 
enforced with considerable success. Many are my recollections of pleasant 
rides up into the mountains off the main roads with district school-super- 
visors to inspect their little country schools. I rather believe that the 
bulk of my material was written by little jibaritos in these country schools. 
They, of course, got their contributions from their illiterate parents. 

As regards the question of dialectic peculiarities and provincialisms, it 
could hardly be expected that the children would record the mistakes of 
their elders. They are particularly taught to avoid all these vulgarities, 
and to write only correct standard Spanish. Only in cases where they 
wished especially to call attention to jibaro diction would they write truje, 
jacer, and pulld. This was done in several cases, as Miss Dennis notes. 
To delete as of literary origin all folk-poetry not written in dialect would 
be to throw out the baby with the bath-water. However, as Miss Dennis 
points out, we should expect to find such rhetorical provincialisms as are 
not grammatical errors, and which could not b<> corrected without destroying 
the metre. That these are few certainly indicated that the majority of 
the decimas were composed by persons of some cultural background. 

To me, the lack of decimas breathing a desire for independence is good 
evidence that the collection is truly exemplary of the poetry popular among 
the jibaros. Unless conditions have changed greatly since 191 5, there is 
no more loyal American citizen anywhere than the Porto-Rican jibaro. 
The devotion of this illiterate class, generally ignorant of a word of English, 
to America, is a great tribute to our colonial policy and administration. 
Several times men questioned me anxiously whether there was any truth 
in the rumors — for the more impossible the rumor, the more quickly it 
spreads — that Porto Rico was to be returned to Spain. " Better we all 
die fighting than go back again under Spanish rule," said one. I received 
the distinct impression that the movement for independence was largely 
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confined to the better-educated populations of the towns, — the artisan 
proletariat, let us say, — and not shared by the jibaro peasantry. 

I feel, therefore, that the decimas in the published collection are fully- 
representative of the poetry of the jibaro. The sources, however, are 
various, quite naturally. Many, as Espinosa has pointed out, are tradi- 
tional Spanish. Others give internal evidence of jibaro authorship. This 
group, naturally, are of a simple style. A third large group are probably 
the product of local amateur poets in towns and villages. Thus Nos. 
115 and 116 I recollect receiving directly from such a poet, the shoemaker 
of a tiny village. These and probably a few others were not widely known; 
but the great majority, irrespective of their authorship, had been memorized 
by jibaro singers, and incorporated in peasant folk-lore. Naturally it was 
impossible to separate the decimas into groups according to their origin. 
Were Spanish folk-lore perfectly known, the traditional decimas could have 
been separated. As for the others, only years of persistent research in 
Porto Rico could elucidate their authorship or locality of origin. Miss 
Dennis has done a great service by pointing out the origin of several, and 
it is hoped that other interested students of Spanish folk-lore and Porto- 
Rican literature will offer further aid toward the same end. 

J. Alden Mason. 
Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, III. 



